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Socialists.   In fact, everywhere the left wing, and often a part
of the right also, rejected the Whitley proposals.

What, then, of the Whitley Councils and other bodies on
similar lines, which are being established? The first thing to
notice about them is that many of them affect only small and
often ill-organized groups. The Whitley Committee itself rec-
ommended the establishment of Joint Industrial Councils only
in those industries in which employers and employed were
comparatively well organized For the industries in which or-
ganization was weak, it recommended the establishment of
Trade Boards under the act recently passed to extend the scope
of the original Trade Boards Act of 1909 Nevertheless, Whit-
ley Councils have been established in a number of industries
which cannot by any means be regarded as well organized.
Instances of this are the Pottery Council and the Match Mak-
ers' Council. Moreover, Councils are being set up for certain
small sectional trades which can hardly by any stretch of
imagination be regarded as industries. The Bobbin Industrial
Council and the Spelter Industrial Council are notable exam-
ples of this undue tendency to sectional organization. On the
other hand, Councils have been or are being set up in a number
of important industries, including the woolen, printing, build-
ing, baking, and other industries.

In addition to the Industrial Councils set up under the
Whitley scheme, the Government, through the Ministry of Re-
construction, has established a number of Interim Reconstruc-
tion Committees, principally in industries in which the forma-
tion of Industrials has not been found possible, but also in
some cases for small or almost unorganized industrial groups,
such as needles and fishhooks, and furniture removing and
warehousing. Altogether there are about twenty Industrial
Councils now in existence, and a considerably larger number
of Interim Reconstruction Committees. No steps have yet
been taken to extend the Trade Boards Act to new trades,
unless not very definite promises to distributive workers, to
tobacco workers, and to one or two other groups are treated
as steps in this direction.

It is too early yet to say what the new Industrial Councils
are likely to do when they get to work. Their constitutions
are, as a rule, drawn so as to embrace a large variety of pur-
poses, without giving much indication of the course which they
will actually pursue. One significant clause, which occurs in